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which marks the "decadence" of France. The rural population of 
Germany showed an absolute decline between the years 1871 and 1914. 
The increase in German population in that period was due wholly to the 
growth of industrial cities, made possible by the use of coal. Had the 
coal-fields been in France and not in Germany, it is not conceivable that 
the urban population would not have developed in France, with Germany 
showing decadence. 

Nor is it true, as stated later, that there has been "a decrease in 
German agriculture, since an agricultural country cannot be densely 
populated ". German agriculture did not show a decrease. In only 
one significant line, the number of sheep, has there been a decrease, and 
military strategy can give a very good reason for that. This fallacy 
occurs again: "Germany was ... a state completely dependent upon 
other states for . . . almost all the food of a population which averages 
310 to the square mile." This, is wide of the mark. A German estimate 
(1914) had only 19 per cent, of the population dependent upon the 
outside world for food. 

In his analysis of the causes of the World War the author does not 
mention the tremendous significance of Haber's method of the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, nor of the integration of German capital in its 
syndicated banks, and their control of industry, commerce, and the press. 
Nor is there a proper -presentation of the power of the German Kartell, 
and of German " dumping ", nor is there a suggestion of the tragic 
significance (to Germany) of the anti-dumping law invented by Canada 
in 1908 and copied by South Africa shortly after. 

And yet, the volume is a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of international relations, and is recommended without reservation to 
students and teachers in this field. 

J. Paul Goode. 

Some Revolutions and other Diplomatic Experiences. By the late 
Right Hon. Sir Henry G. Elliot, G.C.B. Edited by his 
Daughter. (London : John Murray. 1922. Pp. xv, 300. 16 s.) 

Elliot enjoyed a long diplomatic career, but the reader of these 
interesting, though not entirely trustworthy, records of imperial policy 
and official eavesdropping may be permitted to doubt whether the course 
of his career was determined altogether by his ability. He was second 
son (1817-1907) of the second Earl of Minto and was brother-in-law 
of Lord John Russell; he belonged to the dynasty of the old British 
Foreign Office. Eighteen years had been spent in diplomatic service at 
St. Petersburg, the Hague, Vienna, and Copenhagen before 1859, when 
he was appointed minister to Naples. The detailed reminiscences begin 
with this mission, which occupies a full third of the volume, and regard- 
ing which abundant quotations are made from a diary, and from letters 
of the period addressed to the writer's brother George, private secretary 
of Lord John Russell. 
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The principal revelation of this section of the reminiscences is the 
animus against Italy, and against Italians of all parties, shown by Elliot 
throughout. The uninitiated have been led by historians hitherto to 
suppose chat the British minister at Naples in i860 had much sympathy 
for Italy; but the error is now made clear from the minister's own 
contemporary statements. He is particularly hard upon the Neapolitans, 
who, he says, "will not tell the truth when a lie will answer their pur- 
pose" (p. 101), and who, according to his view, did nothing to help 
Garibaldi in his famous revolutionary undertaking ; " Sicilians " are 
"fit for nothing" (p. 86); Garibaldi's Thousand had "scarcely a shred 
of character among them " (p. 18) ; Victor Emmanuel II. is accused 
of "treacherous duplicity" (p. 24), and Garibaldi of having encouraged 
assassination (p. 88). Yet in the end Elliot favored the annexation of 
the Two Sicilies to Piedmont as best for British interests. 

One should remember, in reading these light-hearted accusations, 
not only that Elliot had had no experience in Italy prior to 1859, but 
that his most mature previous diplomatic experience, saving a brief stay 
at Copenhagen, had been at Vienna, where all that made for the reawak- 
ening of Italy was decried as detrimental to the interests of Austria; 
and even Palmerston had pronounced support of Austria as of primary 
importance to England herself. 

The principal events of the Neapolitan mission described in the 
reminiscences had already been given in Elliot's despatches published in 
contemporary British blue-books. But many new details of interest are 
given; reports of conversations with the Sardinian minister Villamarina 
are valuable; and Elliot's account of Captain Palmer's secret gift of 
American powder to Garibaldi in the critical hour of Palermo is amus- 
ing: Palmer's warship, the Iroquois, was left 'so short of powder that 
she cannot even fire a salute" (p. 39). Elliot's gravest error was in 
sweepingly condemning Sicilians and Neapolitans for having rendered 
no effective aid to Garibaldi : " The Sicilians, Calabrians and other south 
country volunteers " were " absolutely useless " (p. 94) ; not a single Nea- 
politan "that I have heard of joined Garibaldi or risked the tip of 
his nose" (p. 93). How then, we may ask, did Garibaldi, with one 
thousand badly equipped volunteers, beat Francis II., who had a trained 
army of 130,000 men ? Had Elliot, who declined to believe in the miracle 
by St. Januarius (p. 14), been persuaded to believe in a miracle by Gari- 
baldi? Furthermore, in criticizing deficiency of revolutionary activity 
on the part of the Neapolitans themselves, he fails to take into con- 
sideration his own statement that 150,000 liberals had been condemned 
to such police surveillance as to make early revolutionary action on their 
part impossible (p. 9) ; and he forgets that there were 46 Neapolitans 
who had managed to enlist in Garibaldi's Thousand, their risk having 
been, if captured, reasonably certain death. 

Elliot had quite as little sympathy for the French as for the Italians, 
and could never get on pleasantly with his French colleagues, with Brenier 
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at Naples, with Bouree at Athens, which was his next post, or with 
Bourgoing at Constantinople, where he remained from 1867 till 1876 
He hated the Russians fiercely and consistently, and the Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Ignatiev, in particular. 

Those with whom he deeply sympathized were the Austrians and 
the Turks, the two peoples which represented the negation of the great 
principle of nationality. His prejudice in favor of Austria blinded him 
to the latter's deliberate design of aggrandizement and annexation dur- 
ing the revolution in Bosnia and Herzegovina of 1875-1877 (p. 212). 
And it was his well-known prejudice in favor of the Turks as against 
the Christians in the Near East which made him a leading figure in the 
scandal of withheld information upon the Bulgarian atrocities, which 
nearly overthrew the Beaconsfield cabinet in 1876. Elliot, charged with 
having misinformed his own government then, devotes to his defense 
several pages of the recollections, which in this part are of later date; 
he endeavors to throw upon Sir Philip Francis, British consul-general 
at Constantinople, blame for having withheld from the embassy a vice- 
consular despatch. But the son of Francis has impugned the truth of 
the recollections in this regard (London Times Literary Supplement, 
May 4, 1922), claiming that vice-consuls were accustomed to send 
duplicates of political despatches directly to the embassy, so that the 
consul-general could not have been expected to forward his copy to 
Elliot; in any case the latter had culpably ignored at this time a signed 
report containing similar information upon Bulgarian atrocities received 
from Drs. Long and Washburn of Robert College. 

This volume was privately printed by Elliot during his lifetime 
(1900) ; the editing of the present issue is by his daughter, who has 
faithfully supported the writer's prejudices in introduction, appendix, 
and notes. 

H. Nelson Gay. 

Russia's Foreign Relations during the Last Half Century. By 
Baron S. A. Korff, D.C.L., Professor of Political Science, School 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp.227. $2.25.) 

Those who had the privilege of hearing the lectures so ably delivered 
by Baron Korff before the Institute of Politics at Williamstown last 
year, and a much wider public besides, will be rejoiced that these lec- 
tures have now appeared in book form. Russia's foreign policy of the 
past half-century has seldom been presented to American readers from 
the Russian standpoint; and in this case the author is not only a dis- 
tinguished scholar, but a prominent Liberal, and one who has had close 
personal contacts with the men and affairs to be described. 

The Congress of Berlin forms the starting-point of this survey, and 
the March revolution of 191 7 its terminus. Within these limits the 



